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rHE SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM’ 


starting-point in curriculum con- 
is a clear statement of ends of ac 


This 


ess, curriculum 


shment. remark is not new; 


builders have 
and for the most part still exhibit, 

to analyze their idealistic gener- 
ns into concrete subject-matter and 
the 
Certainly no statement of aims for 


activities suitable to school- 
iry education has yet influenced to 


or at 


degree the average secondary 


in his daily work. A wide 


ors 
yap 


rates the teacher’s own statement of 
rposes of secondary education or of 
ibject he is teaching and the aims 
actually control his lessons. 
xperimentation to determine the man- 
n which transfer of training occurs 
‘extent of such transfer permits the 
n of no subject in the common eur- 
im primarily on the grounds of men- 
Modern curriculum making, 
the 


with 


liscipline. 
from 
deal 
in the conduct of well-rounded 


tore, Starts premise that 


tion should the activities 
} racec 
bers of society.’’ Aims are therefore 

ined by analyses of these activities. 
hing materials are determined in the 
way. Methods of analysis are two 
mber: (1 

dy and observation of the activities 
The 


ts rapid survey of the field, and is the 


collecting expert opinion; 


se ves. first of these methods 
reiied upon by the typical committee. 
been used with telling effect in set- 


) more immediate objectives in the 


fields of edueation. While there is, 


{ before the 
14, 1925. 


Teac hers’ A ssocia 


Harvard 
M:jreh 


SATURDAY, May 23, 1925 


and probably will be, a place for the method 
of collective opinion, we should at present 
emphasize the 


more scientifie one of decid- 


ing upon the specific activities needed in a 
division of the social field through analysis 
and observation. The method of analysis 
has been most successfully used in connee 
tion with certain commercial or industrial 
jobs; in one form or another it has been 
used to determine the content of certain of 
the school subjects. 

It will be frankly admitted that only the 
merest beginnings have been made in de 
are here 
Make a 


is the single example of the 


riving a curriculum such as we 


discussing. Bobbitt’s ‘*Tlow to 


Curriculum’”’ 
formulation by collective opinion of a large 
number of educational goals; Charters 
hundred 


studies made to 


summarizes in fewer than two 


pages all the objective 
1923 
elementary or the secondary curriculum. 

The 


ricular content 


contributing content for either the 


location and arrangement of cur- 


will be determined by its 
division from the standpoint of knowledge, 
skills, habits and attitudes which should be 
the common possession of all, and those 
have to do the 
Needless to Say, 


which with vocations or 


avocations subject-mat- 


ter which is of vocational or avocational 


import will not be lumped together; it will 
be subdivided according to its specific con- 
tribution. This division gives us the core 
eurriculum for the junior and senior high 
school, together with the special curricu- 
lums of the latter. 

A consensus of opinion does not yet exist 
the common 


as regards the extent of core 


While complete consensus 


of subjects 
Ww. W 


2 Charters, 


1923. 
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tendency now is to devote more 
the core subjects, particularly in the junior 


high school. But we must know more defi- 


+ 


than we do now the elements of eciti- 


the curriculum core ean be 


in subject-matter which ex- 
isted under the eight-four plan between 
the eighth and ninth grades still oceurs in 
reorganized schools. It is due to two fac- 
tors; the traditional organization of the 
subjects, and the dominance of college en- 
trance requirements. Old practices have 
resisted modification Natural resistance 
has been reinforced, moreover, by college 
entrance requirements. If fifteen units 
are required for college entrance, at least 
three have to be earned in the junior high 
school; if the colleges specify not only the 
subjects they will accept but what shall 
be included in those subjects, integration 
of the ninth grade with the seventh and 
eighth will be blocked. For the colleges 
are now exerting a more powerful influence 
upon the secondary school than they did 
ten years ago. Increased influence is pos- 
sible beeause of the large number of ecan- 
didates for college admission, together with 
lack of facilities in the leading colleges to 
accommodate those who would enter. 
For some time the colleges looked with 
disfavor upon anything which would re- 
duce their influence over ninth-grade work. 
Principals of senior high schools were of 
the same inclination. A change in atti- 
tude is becoming manifest. The North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sece- 


ondary Schools has gone on record as favor- 


n . . . > . ‘ 
ing the limitation of college preparation to 


the senior high school, and a committee of 
the New England Association has taken 
essentially the same view. Curriculum 


in the secondary se} 
through such changes 
‘ican secondary sc} 


eriticized for lack of cont 


» organization of its courses 


has been full otf 


There is erying need of consecu 


matter thi 
school system, 

end of the second year of 
does not mean that all duplica 
be eliminated; such would be 
if there were no such thing 
and if large questions and 
not include smaller questions 
ties. But repetition should 


through blind reassignments. 


The new conception of curriculun 


ing does not stop with an analy 
things children or adults do or 
incorporating them in courses 
The work would not be worth 


if conduct were not modified. Te 


no longer regarded merely as br 


ing information and testing t 


has been assimilated. It is consider 


complete unless pupils are able 
to express in action. Even this 
final statement of the matter 
should the student have the inf 


and skill to carry an enterprise to « 


tion when he is asked to do s 
have the disposition to act wher 
are removed and restraints lift 
one thing, for example, to teac 
dividual the rules and regulations 
mobile traffie and to train him to ft 
where he can carry them out; 
thing to instil along with know 
skill a desire to obey the traffic r 
It is to be hoped that those busy 
mining scientifically the content 
curriculum will not forget, as 
prone to do, that teachers must 
to teach the new materials in su 


as to insure modification of condu 
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when the pupil quits the school. ing, and we have a situation which will 
result mere information does not produce attitudes whether we wish them 
ind development of attitude there- or not. It will be readily admitted that, 
nes an important aim of educa- under the present régime, undesirable atti- 


tudes frequently result For example, 


es are predispositions, perma- many boys and girls leave school as soon 
nes of mind, on the part of the as the attendance laws permit, and when 
which, when known, will allow questioned say they prefer to work rather 
n of the nature of reaction to a than attend school; continuation-school 
n stimulus. As controls of conduct pupils have similar feelings regarding the 
ire not less important than knowledge’ eight hours they spend in class; and bright 
rmation. They should, therefore, pupils sometimes show the disposition to 
n important, rather than a secon- ‘‘get by.’’ Unless ideals, attitudes and 
place in eurriculum construction. points of view are recognized, unless they 
of attitudes must be formulated as_ are clearly formulated and made coexten- 
y as it is possible to formulate sive with social activities in the formula- 
To raise attitudes, along with the tion of secondary-school objectives, the new 
children and adults do, to the com- curriculum will be less effective than it 
ling position does not nullify the im- should be in influencing conduct. 
nee of the work of investigators. Sooner or later, unused knowledge will 
it makes it more important. lapse. Every teacher knows this, although 
attitudes are the result of the he is disposed to treat pupils as responsible 
‘many specific acts. Given atask at any time for material previously as- 
i pupil aecepts as his own and which signed. The teacher himself forgets. He 
s at with interest, and we have a maintains his own knowledge through 
lly formed attitude. Repeat at in- using it constantly in his teaching. Even 
s and a sufficient number of times so, it escapes him to some extent, so that 
sk or a similar one, keeping up inter- it becomes necessary to prepare for classes. 
nd placing more and more responsibil- In short, teacher and pupil are subject to 
ipon the individual, and the result is a psychological law which may be formu- 
itual mode of thought, a permanent lated thus: Immediately after the comple- 
e of mind, or an attitude. which will tion of the act of learning forgetting takes 
tell infinitely more about behavior than place very rapidly; thereafter, more and 
mere knowledge. more slowly, until a time is reached when, 
manner in which attitudes come from day to day or from week to week, 
existence makes them an inevitable the loss is very small. Relearning occurs 
lt of instruction. Probably no ex- with less effort and less expenditure of 
perience occurs without feeling; the near- time. These facts have been shown for all 
est approach is in action which has become __ types of learning. Details are first to fall 
habitual. On the other hand, new experi- away. The residuum is in the form of 
ences bring strong feelings of pleasant- general principles and attitudes. The law 
ness and unpleasantness, satisfaction or of forgetting alone is sufficient to warrant 
lissatisfaction. The experiences making the organization of teaching materials 
the curriculum are new in whole or in’ from the standpoint of general topics and 
part; otherwise they would have no place. their correlate attitudes. 
Added to this is the fact that no one, par- Of the many definitions of the project, 
larly the adolescent, is devoid of feel- probably the most fruitful is the one which 
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a redivision to 
venience of the various subj 
secondary ucati are The task of the curriculum 
through an analysis of e ae complete even when content 
scientific analy SIS, OF 
ments common to the edueat 
separated from those elements b« 
commerce, industry, or the li 


‘now, it may prove nains the problem of orgar 
those essentials into projects that are withi 
engrained by project teach the pupil’s thinking and n 
ing in subject-matter pre- difficult enough to apply the m 
requisite to later projects. On the whole, analysis to adult vocations; on 
however, the main line of approach will — sis has been made, however, furt 
be through the project zation for teaching purposes 
When confronted in v life by a prob- sive because of the maturity) 
lem or project, one does not consider in dents. Here interest is more e 
his attack upon it whether he is using data lated because the project is part 
from history, civics or English, or whether of the work students are pre} 
his principles come from mathematics, biol The case with immature secon 
mathematical science. On the con particularly those of 
he employs whatever knowledge or school, is much different 
possesses, regardless of the aca- ects must be selected that are 
ld. Thus the lines which mark comprehension, they must 
off the various fields of subject-matter will simple language, they must 


be ignored in collecting material for the cording to difficulty, and they 


curriculum, and later they will perhaps be ignore the factor of interest. 


ignored in organizing it for teaching. It Final location of subject-matter 
may prove convenient to gather a number be based solely upon the judgment 
of projects together under one of the sub- curriculum maker, or even upon t! 
jects On the whole, however, the lines of tive judgment of experienced teach 
demarcation between the subjects will be- should be loeated as definitely as 
come fainter and fainter and some or all through these agencies, but final 
of them will disappear. Parts of nature ment must be based upon experi 
study, physical geography, biology, physi- teaching, whose results are mea 
ology and botany have already been amal-  jectively. This final step of the 1 
gamated in general science. Community likely to prove the easiest 

civies, in its attention to the problem of A change in educational object 
water supply, transgresses the domain of ways precedes changes in educatior 
biology ; in the same way it trespasses upon tice, and new subject-matter is un 
the realm of hygiene in its consideration recognized as desirable long befor 
of community health. Certainly but little ineorporated in the curriculum 

is gained and much is lost through attempt- been estimated that aims precede « 
ing to hold to subject divisions in the lum change by at least ten years and 
analysis of social activities; similarly, it for a general change from ten to 


seems that little would be gained in teach- years is needed. Tardiness is caus 
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of tradition, and by the time it 


investigation and for general 


if the results of investigation 


al changes do not wait, eer 


processes have a shorter 


than woul 


were not so 


adjustment 


s more active investigation 
taking place in 


content now 
ntry than at any period of our his 
lany cities have bureaus of educa 
irch whose first duties are usually 
teaching 


ent of the results of 


the results of teaching has 
d an examination of the alms, con- 
arrangement of curricular ma- 
The total 


have 


results of the measure- 


vement been most beneficial 


‘ulum building. 
the teach- 


mittees appointed from 


ndividual school systems or from 
mbership of educational associations 

eoneerned with curriculum prob- 
table 


rather than by experimental pro- 


They work by the round 
Their final report is usually made 
fter a careful canvass of local prac- 
nd of practices in other communities. 
hief value of their work is adaptation 
ool practice to loeal needs, and a 
ved attitude on the part of committee 
ers toward new materials. It is pos- 
for administrative officers to work out 
ccellent course in general science, for 
ple, for the ninth grades in a city 
¢ junior high schools and four-year 
schools, and to give directions that the 
followed. The attitude of the 
hers is markedly different the 
their efforts. 


un- 


rse be 
when 
own 


rse is a result of 


hearted compliance, often not 
mixed with negligence or even opposition, 
‘ replaced by active effort and enthusiasm. 
Besides bureaus of educational research 
committees, subsidized and indepen- 


investigators are producing worthy 


AND SOCIETY 


results. The 
than a single ind 
tee, working under 
can ust There is : 
within the last m« 


Assoc 


+ 


eation 

agency 
“eit and make 

for the general edue 
The ideal 


central agency or for 


arrangem 


or national or 
be TO 


assemble the results of 


work and to supplement | 
studies of curriculum material 
tral agencies should have at their disposal 


school laboratories where ‘ational psy 


chologists and expert teachers can cooper 


ate in the final arrangement of teaching 


materials. This plan is not an impossible 


one. Large sums 


have already been put 


at the disposal of committees or at the dis 


posal of psychologists or others for 
purposes. 


For years we have been watching 


interest and amazement the growth of the 


American secondary school. For years we 
have been calling it the people’s college, 
for the that all 


must have equal educational opportunities 


principle has prevailed 


For a considerable period we have had the 
high 


people’s college. its offs rings 


conviction that, truly to make the 
school the 
must be differentiated to meet the needs 
and capacities of individual students. Ob 
jective evidence is now available to sub- 
stantiate a former conviction—a large pro 
portion of the increased enrolment occur 
ring within recent years has consisted of 
pupils whose interests and abilities do not 
lie along academic lines. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
high-school population will not increase in 
numbers, for as yet a seventh of the na- 
tion’s fourteen-year-old pupils, more than 
a fourth of its fifteen-year-olds, nearly half 
of its about two 


sixteen-year-olds, and 
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‘ape the conviction 
In other words there is an army and kinds of work are needed 
2,000,000 boys and girls fourteen of different capacities and int 
n years of age, inclusive, who  perimentation has gone far enough 
attendance T ‘ing these that slower rates of progress, or 
pupils n chool would be practically to present courses to minimum ess 
double the seope of secondary education. not sufficient unless methods of 
Additional classrooms to the number of art radically altered. Abstract 
60,000 would be needed, counting thirty are out of place and drill by 
pupils to a class: and about 4.000 addi- ods ineffective. Subject-matt r 
tional high schools of five hundred pupils presented concretely, and much de] 
each placed upon learning by doing. 
The conclusion is undoubtedly justified ent type of textual material 
that a larger and larger proportion of the Texts should be suited to phys 
increased enrolment of the future will con- social maturity, while at the same 
sist of young people of moderate intellec- contain in conerete form minin 
tual abilities, whose parents are engaged tials selected through analysis of 
in unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled oceu- tivities of children and adults. 01 
pations. The saturation point is now al- biggest problems confronting the 
most reached for pupils of academic inter- lum maker is that of adapting sub 
ests, whose parents are engaged in profes- ter and methods to the different « 
sional and higher commercial and man- of secondary pupils. 
agerial pursuits Administrative practices confor 
The statement that pupils of a low-aver- long run, to the demands of the cur: 
age level of intelligence can not do satis- There is in this country ht 
factory work in the high school is made from the view that secondary ¢ 
with altogether too much frequency, even should begin with the seventh 
when the saving clause ‘‘as the high school Moreover, the six-three-three orga 
is now organized’’ is appended. One in- is being rapidly effected. In 
vestigator, after showing the ‘‘intelligence high school curricula, differentiat 
of the high-school population in this coun- vocational lines and three years in 
try is limited to approximately the upper are being provided. 
half of the whole range of American intel- The future may bring a modifi 


‘ 


ligence,’’ that the ‘‘minimum usually neces- this arrangement. No one acquaint 
sary to achieve high-school graduation is the facts will deny a need of reorg 
represented at age fourteen by a score of tion of subject-matter in the sen 
85 points’’ on Army Alpha and that ‘‘geo- school and the first two years of 
graphical differences in intelligence are This is an important item in the 
enormous,’’ concludes that these facts have college movement, which if it grows 
‘‘an important bearing upon the distribu- likely to result in the assignment 
tion of school funds.’’ The implication is freshman and sophomore college 


in contradiction to the principle of equal the secondary school. A redivision 


edueational opportunity. Pupils of normal secondary grades will probably foll 
intelligence or above are 80 per cent. of six-four-four division may be the fi 
the entire number. come. 

One can not study the results of intelli- Each generation needs a larger 


oY 


gence tests applied to school practice and of general education than the prec 
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may be that the amount of time 


general education will be in- 
so that 


the tenth or even a later grade 


the only differentiation 
accommodate different learning 


lly, we ean not consider the problem 


ndary vocational education at all 

Especially do we need to know 
shout the evolution of a vocational 
n and the real influence of the pro- 
decision. 


of guidance in vocational 


we must have more adequate 
lve of the efficiency of secondary 
nal education as determined by the 
bers of students who use that training 

as the length of time they use it, 
We should not 


out of hand, the proposal to estab- 


rning a livelihood. 
strictly vocational courses and cur- 
which young people will enter when 
have decided what they want to do 
when they have finished their general 
ition. 
Avsrey A. DouGLass 
D UNIVERSITY 


ORGANIZING THE SCHCOL FOR 
GUIDANCE’ 





is a fair question to ask, and to ask 
lves very frequently: Of what use 
to have objectives unless we pursue 

em directly and strive to achieve them? 
r seven years we have had before us the 
statement of objectives as formulated by 
Commission for the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, the 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 


published in 
n,’’ and these objectives have received 
favorable response from teachers and ap- 
parent acceptance from secondary school 
eople everywhere. During all this time, 
wever, our secondary school organization 
is remained just about the same as it was 


1Read before the Harvard Teachers’ Associa- 
ton, March 14, 1925. 
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Very little attempt, 


so far as one can discover, has been made 


twenty-five years ago 


to reorganize the school faculty on the basis 
of objectives. We still 


department heads and intrenched depart- 


have with us the 


ments—the English department, the history 


department, the mathematics department— 
as if those were still the objectives of 


We still ¢ 


children by means of subjects, and in very 


ondary education. yon 
few schools is there at the present time an 
agency which distinctly calls to the minds 
of the children themselves the objectives of 
life or the objectives of education 

An old man was cleaning out the ashes 
of his pipe, and as he knocked the pipe 
men- 


against the mantel he went to sleep 


tally and kept on tapping. Finally he 
waked up suddenly and shouted, ‘‘Come 
in.’’ I am afraid we are very much in the 
same situation, going on with our teaching 


of literature, of Latin, of mathematics, ex- 


pecting children to come into a realm of 


scholarship, and when we call to them they 
are not there. They are perhaps physically 
present, but mentally absent, and we do not 
get the response from them in their lives 
that 
frequently tell what they are doing, as the 


we ought to have. Our newspapers 


papers did the other day—two high school 
seniors had been making a regular business 
of stealing automobiles, carrying on an 
extra activity, and no teachers knew any- 
thing about that We comfort 
ourselves that those boys have been thor- 


activity. 


oughly taught the names of the bones of 
the body, the capital of Florida and have 
learned to translate fifteen sixteenths into 
the appropriate decimal. We are depend- 
ing still upon subject-matter in our sec- 
ondary school organization and not upon 
objectives. 

Some schools have experimented with a 
reorganization based upon the several cur- 
riculums of the high school. This, however, 
seems to be an unpromising plan because 
very often, almost always, in fact, the cur- 
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riculum even in the high school is based These are the things which create 

upon vocational objectives. It is too soon to us, problems. These are the 

for many of the pupils to have the voca- which we invest our time. It would 

tional aim as the basis of their eclassifica- that the children ought to have a th 

tion into courses or curriculums. Further- understanding of these objectives, thes 

more, the objectives of education cut across _ tivities. 

all these curriculums; vocational lines are Of course these must be carried out 

not valid for the separation of children into the appropriate attitudes, and so 

groups in the secondary school, at least, so could arrange these several activities in 

far as the working out of the objectives of umns, we ought to permeate all o! 

life and education are concerned. at right angles to them if you please, ) 
The guidance movement is so new, and certain attitudes, among them the 

our work is so tentative, that we hesitate attitude, the thoughtful attitude, th: 

to speak of definitions or to go very far erative attitude, the healthful attitud 

with our analysis. It does seem, however, the cultural attitude. None of those t 

a fair statement to make, and a statement are activities, of course. One who says 

which has been embodied in the principles _ is ethical but who is not ethical in his s 

of guidance as formulated by the National eral activities is not ethical at all. N 

Vocational Guidance Association, that edu- can we have such a thing as culture 

cation is a process by which we help chil- vacuum. Culture must be applied in « 

dren to understand, extend, organize and _ nection with every one of the activit 

improve their individual and cooperative must touch it with the standard of exe 

activities. If we could persuade our pupils lence and esthetics. 

to do just that, to understand, to extend, These attitudes, then, must als 

to organize and to improve all their daily taught, and these activities and attit 

activities, and out of that daily life to see seem to me to be the objectives of 

and prepare for future problems, might we tion, the course which pupils must run 

not say that this would constitute an ae- real curriculum. If this is true the 

ceptable kind of education? ondary school faculty should be organ 
My own analysis of the objectives of edu- on this basis. If the intrenched sul 

cation is very close to that stated in ‘‘Car- and intrenched personalities can not be dis 

dinal Principles.’’ I do not think, however, lodged at present, then at the very | 

that ‘‘the eommand of the fundamental we should organize faculty committees ! 

processes’’ is a valid objective, since that the informal study of these several ob): 

is the acquiring of a tool, and a tool itself tives, so that we may have sponsors wit 

is never the objective but must always exist the school faculty for each of these severa! 

for what it accomplishes. My purpose, objectives. 

then, is to state, merely in passing, the The teacher’s job of course is to analyze 

kinds of activities in which people engage, each of these aims, but not, I think, 

young people and older people, as follows: analyze too far. In a very real sense W' 

school progress; home membership; citi- can not make the eurriculum for the next 


zenship ; vocational life; leisure and recrea- generation. If we tried we should be plac- 


tion; eare of the person; religion, and the ing ourselves in the place of God and sh 
miscellaneous activities which perhaps con- be creating the next generation in the imag' 
nect the one kind of activity with the other of the present. In reality, the childre 
as we go through a day’s experience. These must make their own curriculums out 
are the things which engage our attention. the activities which they now engage 


” 
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thought on these activi- 
their best study of their 
We there to 


it not to direct. We can, however, 


best 
it of 


ou i 
problems. should be 
ild, analyze the tasks of living, set- 
rth the obvious parts of the problems 
the children will surely face. 
we look at the educational guidance 
n, for instance, we can be sure that 
will be certain courses to choose, cer- 
ibjects to select, that every child will 
to learn how to study, that every one 
to know something about the pro- 
’ studies and what each study leads 
there are certain adjustments to be 
the the 
In citizenship guidance we know 
ery child should learn to sit on com- 


between school work and 


to work out standards of coopera- 
that every child 
learn to obey traffic rules. We can 


nd compromise, 


a minimum list which will give us a 
the things that we know children 
need to grapple with all their lives, 
on the basis of these things we ca 
rm children and guide them, give them 
r curriculums and help them to self- 
lance and to a better ordering and im- 
vement and extension of their own lives. 
If we go very far with this kind of gui- 
e, we shall find it necessary, of course, 
rganize certain classes for the study of 
various things, and the faculty com- 
out 
Take these matters 


ttees will soon find what classes 

uld be organized. 

nnected with school-progress guidance or 
educational guidance. It is common-sense 
economy to organize classes for the study 
f these various problems, to use the school 
offering and the school program as the first 
The freshman students need to 

dy the opportunities ahead of them, 
thoroughly to understand the various pos- 
sibilities which open out before them edu- 


When we do 


+ 


ext-hook. 


ationally and vocationally. 
rganize these classes, or when we wish to 
rganize these classes, then we shall come 
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into conflict, of course, with the present 
so-called overcrowded curriculum, but the 
best basis for reorganization is a frank dis- 
cussion in faculty meeting of the value of 


this study and the value of that study on 
the 


basis of subject-matter itself 


basis of activities rather than on the 
Our present 
things 


curriculums are cluttered up with 


which supposedly are ‘‘nice to know,’’ or 
things which may possibly be valuable, or 
items which have only a deferred value, 
and these intrenched subjects, under fae- 
ulty diseussion, will receive a revaluation 
in the light of guidance needs 
Every subject should be brought before 
the faculty meeting on the basis of what 
effect it has upon the behavior of children 
present or prospective behavior. If the 


Latin teacher says, for example, that cul- 
ture is an aim of Latin, it would seem that 


she ought to make good that claim. She 


ought to check up the 
of pupils on the baseball field, in the home, 


cultural attitudes 
at the school dances, in recreations of all 
find 
learned in 
the 
Perhaps her aim would be more clearly 


out and 


the 


She ought to prove 


sorts. 


that 
transfers to 


class 


life. 


eulture Latin 


other activities of 
kept in her own mind if she were called 
the teacher of the cultural attitude rather 
than the teacher of Caesar or the teacher 
of Virgil or the teacher of Cicero 
other teacher 


Let her 
come, and let come, 
before the bar of committee examination in 


the faculty, to state what effect, if any, her 


every 


subject has upon the behavior of boys and 
That is the test 
Douglass has stated, there must be eventua- 


*rofessor 


girls. Just as | 
tion in conduct if these studies are to hold 
sway longer in the school. Every teacher 
should be asked to explain values, in terms 
of guidance of children, since guidance is 
concerned directly with activity. 

I was coming down a long dusty road in 
a California valley one summer on a very 
hot day, and in order to keep the youngster 


good-natured we promised him that the 
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next town we came to we would get him an 
ice-cream cone. After more heat and dust 
we came to a town, and I went into the 
store to get the ice-cream cone, but had to 
go back and tell him that they did not have 
any After looking quite sceptically at 
me for a long time, and then realizing the 
truth, he said, ‘‘Well, what is the town 
for?’’ I wonder if children are not ask- 
ing all the time, ‘‘ What is the Latin for?’’ 
‘*What is the algebra for?’’ ‘‘ What is the 
I! Penseroso for?’’ I wonder if they are 
not practical, and rightly so. Of course, 
they should not always have ice cream. 
There is great danger that we shall fail to 
get discipline values out of the curriculum. 
We can get them, of course, but they should 
be represented in the improvement of ac- 
tivities; surely there are possibilities enough 
for discipline in life activity. 

A boy who was commissioner of records 
in a summer self-government camp had 
just graduated from the eighth grade. <As 
I passed that boy, sitting under a tree, 
writing up his record of vesterday’s events 
of the camp, he remarked to me, ‘‘I see 
the use of composition now.’’ He had 
craduated from the eighth grade without 
seeing the use of composition. Now he was 
writing in a book which he knew would be 
filed in the elub-rooms and examined all 
the way through the next year to see who 
won the baseball game on a certain day, 
who won the swimming tournament, and 
all the rest, and he had found out the value 
of composition. It would seem as if we 
should have not only better supervision 
and testing, but school credit too, and some 
recognition on commencement day, for stu- 
dent activities, since it is through the lens 
of student activities and through the lens 
of student participation in school govern- 
ment that children ought to look to see the 
Congress, the Supreme Court and the 
League of Nations. It is only through 
their own activities, I venture to say, that 
they can thoroughly understand adult ac- 


tivities in which they will shortly 


There are three elements in any 


learning: the skill, which is represent 


the doing; the technical knowledge 


iS represented by the theory ; and tf 


understanding, which represents th 


back of that performance, back 


skill. The only real purpose 


+ 


run for theory or for ideals is to 


effect on behavior. We are n 
too much, I feel, with theore 
edge, without checking up its 


behavior. The home is an e 


In 


+ 


ha 


xXxamy] 


haps ot activity without eno. 


lor} 
ini 


On the other hand, the average S 


school is a place of theory and ide: 


} 


out enough check-up on the behay 


children. It would seem as if one 


greatest problems for the faculty 


lt 


school to work out is an appropr 


tionship among these three things, s 


technical knowledge and social unde 


ing. 


Now, coming to the faculty organ 


the faculty committees, may we not 


committee on educational guidance, a « 
mittee which shall first study the p: 


next report to the faculty its findir 


connection with the problem and its rai 


eations, and finally supervise and s 


nor 


the activities of the children connected 1 


school adjustments ? 


May we not have a second commit 


home membership, this committee 
out for all relationships having to d 


the boy and girl’s present adjustm: 


his or her own home, and the future 


tionships among boys and girls whic! 


make for wholesome acquaintance an 


derstanding among them, so that our futur 


homes may be founded on a better 


than those of the present 


generat 


Should not acquaintance among boys 
girls be fostered, and must we not h: 
faculty committee to study this prob! 
and to work out standards for the facult 


supervision of that activity? 


Combint 
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s field of effort the same committee 
have to do with guidance in the care 
person. This committee also might 

consideration the matter of re- 
is edueation. Since we as teachers 
essentially the only body of full-time 
the 


to help 


s in education, it would seem 

the school department 
School teachers and others who are 
in religious education 


ted to help 


least by maintaining a source of 
in 

on with religious education. This 
| committee might, then, look out for 


tion on desirable possibilities 


membership, care of the person and 
is guidance. 

third committee might investigate all 
questions connected with citizenship 


| cooperative activity and also the ethical 


tude. There is the question of whether 
a class for the discussion of ethical 
be organized, combined 


ms should 


ips with the civies class. Teaching too 
1 begins far away from the child’s life. 

mmunity civies books, some of them, 

with the settling of a pioneer com- 
ty, far away from the child’s present 
of being a citizen in the school. School 
nship should be the first study of this 


The and 


rs engaged in similar work may com- 


in eivies. civics teachers 
this committee, and may then sponsor 
student activities which are worked out 
igh the committee’s investigation. 


A fourth committee may concern itself 


th vocational guidance, coordinating its 


rk very closely, of course, with that of 
committee having to do with educa- 
nal This 


rk out facilities by which the school may 


guidance. committee should 


ler opportunity for the discovery of abil- 


nd interest, for knowledge of the occu- 


tional world and for bringing the two 


cether, leading to the choice of vocation. 


Ss committee should also take as its aim 
study of those questions of vocational 
which are so intimately connected with 
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political life, with ethical life and with all 
other forms of activity. The platform of 


the Republican party, for example, gave 
43 per cent. of its total space to occupa- 
tional questions. It would seem more and 
more true that we can not decide vocational 
questions on the basis of our own interests 
alone. Many questions can not be decided 
by individuals but must be decided coopera 
tively, and therefore a whole new body 
of information related to unemployment, 
and other economic ques 


strikes, unions 


tions must be developed in simple form 
and taught to children in order that they 
that kind of 


guidance which to my mind is even more 


may have social vocational 


important than the aim for individual sue 
cess. 
or 


fifth committee be 


ganized to supervise and guide the children 


Finally, a may 
and to inform the faculty on the question 
of recreation and leisure, including health- 
fulness of mind and body, mental hygiene 
the the attitude 


This committee may study and supervise 


of school and eultural 
all sorts of recreational activities and may 
try to make them more cultural and, in 
turn, to relate culture to all forms of ac- 
tivity. 

You ask, perhaps, might it not be well 
to reorganize the school at once on this 
basis? Of course the practical answer is 
that it would be very difficult to do so. It 
would seem adequate at present to have 
faculty discussions on guidance first 

Of course this brings up the question of 
faculty meetings, and I wonder if we have 
not reached the time when faculty meetings 
can be called in the middle of the day and 
when children may care for themselves for 
middle of the 


Have we developed student possibi 


an hour or so during the 
day. li 
student government far enough 


ties and 


when children can not be left alone in that 
way? There are at least two large 
in which the entire faculty went for a visit- 


ing day, and students carried on the day’s 
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activities successfully. These perhaps are 


extreme instances jut not even a fore- 
man in a eotton mill expects to spend all 
his time with workers, helping or supervis- 
ing them. The foreman in a rubber plant 
or a textile mill has time to sit down at a 
table and plan his work on company time 


and in factory hours. He has time also 
to be called to a conference for an hour or 
so, and he knows that the work of his de- 
partment will go on just the same. If we 
are to achieve these objectives we must give 
time to them, and this matter of guidance 
is one of the most important professional 
activities in which teachers can engage. It 
will probably be found that educational 
and vocational guidance are the center of 
all school activity. Since educational work 
occupies for children a large share of their 
day, and since one’s vocation later requires 
one half of his waking time, it would seem 
as if these together should be the center 
the 


Teachers should then 


around which other activities are 


grouped. work out 


a eoordination of all forms of guidance 


with educational and vocational guidance 


as the basis. 

The whole purpose back of any form of 
ruidance is to aid children in formulating 
standards of behavior, so that 


their own 


arrive at adulthood as better 


That is the invitation which gui- 


they may 
citizens. 


dance extends to secondary school people. 


Do you really believe in guiding children, 


to the extent of studying the problem very 
carefully in faculty meeting and then com- 
ing to an agreement to work it out on the 
basis of activities rather than on the basis 
of subjects? The end-point in all guidance 
programs is the behavior of children, about 
which we are all concerned. 

Harvarp Universiry JOHN M. Brewer 


WILLIAM HENRY GEER 
Tue following minute on the life and services 
of William Henry Geer, director of physical 
education at Harvard University, was placed 


upon the records of the Faculty of 


Sciences at the meeting of May 5: 


William Geer was bi 


Minnesota, 


Henry 
January 30, 1885. 
from Carleton College with the 
1908. After graduation he wa 
structor in and Athletic 
Austin High School, Austin, Minnes 
1910 to 1912 he served as Secretary 
of Recreation at the Government R 
House, Canal Zone, 
was later awarded a Roosevelt meda 
Mathematics 
College, Sp 
took 


From 


Science 


Panama, work for 


Instructor in 
M. C. A. 
this 


he was 
national Y. 
the end of 


from that 


the d 
1913 


Training for 


year 
institution. 
Physical 
system at Mt. 
1914 to 1917 he 
Recreation 
of Mt. 


Assistant 


Dire ctor of 


school Vernon, New York 
served also 
for the Publi 


From 1917 


from 
tendent of 
Vernon. 
State 
Training Military 
sion at Albany, New York, and in 19 


Commission 

he was Inspector 

under the Training ( 

Supervisor of Physical Education under t} 
4 


Department of the State of N 


1919 as Director 


cation 
He came to Harvard in 
member of the F 
1920 
turer on Physical Education and mem! 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Edu 


ical Education and a 


Arts and Sciences, and in became 


well as Director of the summer courses 


eal Education. These positions he held 
death on April 1, 1925. 

The wide variety of Geer’s experience 
breadth of his training suggest one re 
his great success in organizing a com 
tem of Physical Training at Harvard. 
stood young men and their needs and d: 
he believed that any form of sport whi 
to the participants is preferable to gyn 
work. Under his direction basketball was r 
and the game of squash racquets, for w 
facilities had 
most popular forms of exercise. The en 
which he constantly laid on giving Fres 


+ 


choice among many sports had much to 


been limited, became on 


the successful establishment of compuls 
ing. 

The other reason 
With complete understan 


lex 
ia’ 


for Geer’s success 
own character. 
his profession he combined a contagious 
siasm and great skill in dealing with men 


system which he established has stood 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


LECTURE COURSES FOR STUDENTS 
AT GENEVA 

s of lecture courses on international 

, planned primarily for college and uni 

students, will be given at Geneva, Swit 

during July, August and September 

Ney 


secre 


made in 
Orton, 
An 
ot the federation is now being organized 
D. Young, 
rations and associate of Vice-president 
in formulating the Dawes plan. Mr. 
r is chairman of the American committee 


announcement 
M. 


Federation. 


tO an 


4 ently by Lawrence 


the Geneva American 


lormer collector-general 


director of the school at Geneva is Pro- 
Alfred E. Zimmern, an authority on in 
tional affairs. He has arranged for courses 
eeks and of four weeks during the pe- 
the summer lectures. Lectures on pres 

problems in international politics, law 
onomies will be delivered by experts, pub 
Lee 
will be drawn in part from among experts 
lant the 


and educators of world-wide note. 


upon the sessions of League of 


students in Geneva is 
the 


which 


s meeting of 
European 
took place 
Headed by 
sh president and a French secretary, the 
the Federation 
decided that the 
useful purpose it could serve would be to 


of the federating of 


student groups 


rue in April of last year. 
abroad as 


ration (known 


ersitaire Internationale) 
er fellowship and interchange of ideas be- 
students of the various nations. Geneva 
us chosen as the center for this purpose, both 
ise of its central location and because its 
equipment makes it the most complete 
boratory for the study of international affairs 
he world. 
\t the request of the federation, Professor 
Zimmern organized a course of lectures last 
September in conjunction with the meeting of 


Assembly of the League of Nations. Over 


AND SOCIETY 


two hundred students 
tended. In 


students enjoyed the 


additior 
oppor: 
acquainted with those from 


for informal discussions am 


UNION 


LANCASTER, 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Hen 


director of the continental div 


PROFESSOR RY CARR 


on ot the Amer 
ican University Union, est 
French 


be four thousand American students i 


and other 
In 
succeeded in 

M. Ford, of 
The assistant director 

be 


office of the Union, 173 Bouleva 


universities 
this vear. Septer 
will be 
fessor J D 
will rlad to rive helptu 
Paris. 

The London office at 


similar facilities and 


50 Russell Square ¢ 
stude 


sh Museum 
Cc. M 


arranve 
obtain reading tickets for 
Library, the Record Office, 
Gayley, of the University « California, will 
September, 
R. M. 
The 


W ho 


eontinue to act as director until 


Professor 


M ch pre 


ran 


when he will be succeeded by 
Wenley, of the University of 
Mr. R. H 
has prepared a pamphlet 
the Briti 
obtained by applicat 
union, Professor J. 
Building, Columbia U 

Students 
in 1926 
which is being organized for 
Dublin, in 


assistant director is Simpson, 


for American 


Students in 


who are 


will be interested in a summer 
Americar 


the sumn 


at Trinity College, 
that 
Dr. 
who is to 
this 
This will be 
British Isles 
American plan and 


year. Particulars may be obtained 


sJernard, Provost, Trinity College, Du 


visit the leading American 


with the pro 
schoo] 


organi 


connection 
first 
will be 


wh ch 


Summer in 


the summer 


which 


a numb 


for 
American colleges and universities have 


agreed to give credit to their students 


THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN 


TEXAS 
bills 


dozen to education 


Or the 
passed at the recent session of the Texas legis 


pertaining 
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lature, “only a few mark any advance steps,” represent the best thought and experien 
in the opinion of Secretary R. T. Ellis, of the the Texas State Teachers Association, P} 
Texas State Teachers Association. Writing edi the passage of needed educational! 


torially in the Texas Outlook for May, Mr. Ellis should be made before the legislatur: 


THE EVOLUTION CASE IN TENNESSpF; 
AND MR. W. J. BRYAN 


ol districts, the illiteracy bill, ; 
WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan has accept 


text-book law and making 
tion to close up matters pertaining to invitation of the Christian Fundament 
are some of the items that indicate a sligh ciation to represent the association 
deney to move in the right direction. in the ease of J. T. Seopes, science 
An appropriation of $3,000,000 for rural aid the high school, at Dayton, 
charged with teaching the theory « 
in violation of the Tennessee state 
Bryan delivered an address before the 
denominational Conference on Fundamer 
West Chester, Pa., on May 13, in wh 
On April 6, Governor Miriam Ferguson, in reported by the Philadelphia Public L, 


signing the appropriation bill, vetoed the item have said of the Tennessee case: 


for the maintenance of the summer session of 
; aie on ne This is a matter for the Natio1 
the University of Texas. This applies to 1926 = see - ‘ 
and 1927. Dr. Frederick Eby, director of the 


summer school of the university, is emphasizing 


the greatest questions ever raised, th 
the right of the people who created a: 
schools to control them. If not they 
the fact that this action will not affect the The fundamentalists are trying a ented 
coming session. Indications are that 3,500 stu- doctrine the taxpayers have a right t 
dents will attend. A faculty of 160 teachers shall be taught—the taxpayers and 

has been engaged for the first term, 100 for the _ entists. 

second term and 21 for the “summer normal.” There are only 11,000 members of 


The appropriations for the 1925 sessions Association for the Advancement of 8 
. . . ’ lieve » ; a a ¢ ++ 
amounted to $105,000 and $11,500 in addition don’t believe one in 10,000 should dicta 
, rest of us. Can a handful of scientists 
was voted by the Board of Regents. ; : ’ ees 
children of religion and turn them out 
We'll find 109,000,000 Americans on t! 


For the first time in my life I’m on the s 


The Texas legislature passed and Governor 
Ferguson approved a bill giving permanent 
certificates to teachers who have taught six majority. 
years. This action is termed by Secretary 
Ellis “a definite backward step.” Mr. Ellis The counsel of Mr. Scopes is Judge 
says further: Neal, formerly professor of law in 
= versity of Tennessee, where he was 
The blight of procrastination and the unwar- : a : : : 
, a ;, in the fight against President H. A. 
ranted assumption that Texas is poor paralyzed 
every effort to enact any genuinely progressive and ©” 4 Issue said to be the throttling of free 
far-reaching educational measure. All revenue 0 thought by the university authorities 
measures were killed. Bill appropriating $4,000,000 menting on the appearance of Mr. Brya 
to supplement the available school fund and thus case, Judge Neal is quoted as sayin 
make possible a scholastic apportionment of $15.00 Bryan will debate alone on the quest 
was killed in the senate. All efforts at tax equali evolution. I am upholding the right 
zation were fruitless. Possibly this is a good thing 


if it shall finally lead to the abolition of the ad 


¢ 


speech, free thought and freedom ot 
. opinion. ... The only question at 
valorem tax for state purposes. =" 
whether the state has the right to proh 
Secretary Ellis appeals to school executives mind from inquiring into these theories 
to study the Survey Report and to make sug- whether education along these lines 
gestions for a legislative program that will stopped.” 
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a preliminary trial, Mr. Scopes 


over to the August sitting of the 
the 
United 


George W. Rappleyea, who con 


the test, 


Is a test case of new 


law. According to a Press 


asked A. P. 


idea of has 
Nation 


three citi- 


president of the American 
of Dayton, Tenn., to appoint 
trustees of a fund to be raised to carry 


to the Supreme Court. 


STANDARDS FOR METHODIST ACAD- 
EMIES, COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

nform with the best educational practice 

day, provision was made by the Univer- 
Senate of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
recent meeting at Northwestern University, 

its universities are classified and stand 

r colleges, junior colleges and secondary 

ls are being raised. The resolutions adopted 

e University Senate were based on the 

the Ad Interim 


comparison of standards 


of a report made by 
ttee and on a 
bv other educational bodies. 


Meth« dist 


standards be 


epresentatives of the 
that the 


ed to their schools as are applied to older 


negro in 
tions asked same 
tronger white schools. This request was 
ted after a paragraph had been inserted 
reasonable consideration as 
the 


lards in educational equipment and opera- 


mending that 


ndowment be shown schools meeting 
Standards were also adopted for the 

fication of training schools. 

As a committee to classify all the Methodist 
tutiens and to present a list to the church’s 
rd of education, the chair appointed the 

wing: President W. J. Davidson, of Illi- 
Wesleyan University; President Arlo A. 

Chattanooga ; 

Harlan Updegraff, of Cornell Col- 

Dr. T. F. Holgate, of Northwestern Uni- 


the the 


n, of the University of 


dent 
ty, and officers of University 
H. Judd, director of the school 


education of the University of Chicago, ad 


Dr. Charles 


ed the meeting on “Prescribing conditions 
rraduation vs. emphasis on condition of 
John L. Seaton, of 


paper on 


President 


n College, 


ss on.” 


read a “Financing 
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and accounting,” and President Harlan Upde- 


graff, of Cornell College, spoke on “Methods 


of teaching.” 


President Seaton, of ge, WAS 


Albion Coll 
elected president of the University Senate for 
next and J. P. MaeMillan elected 


year was 


recording secretary. 


COMMISSION ON THE STUDY OF 
TEACHING LOAD 


THE question of class-size and 
load in high school has becom 
the National 


cipals has appointed a commi 


SO pressin{ 
Association of Secondary 
problem. The members ot 
as follows: C. P. Briggs, principal 
Lakewood, Ohio; H. V. Ch 
Sterling Morton High School, 
Earl Hudelson, University of Minnesota; F 

Breed, University of Chicago; C. A. Fisher, 
High School, Michi 


Stuart, principal Technical High 


ure h, 


pring 


Chee ro, 


principal ol Kalamazoo, 
gan; M. H. 

School, Indianapolis, Indiana, and P. R. Stev 
enson, Ohio State University. 

The first step in the investigation is to collect 
some empirical data concerning different possi- 
bilities for making efficient use of large classes 
One plan is to give the teachers a large teaching 
load (40 to 55 pupils per class and five to six 


classes). A clerk should be hired t 
papers and report pupil progress to teachers 


rrade 


for remedial instruction. Another plan is to 


arrange several sections in a sub 


ject to 
per 


tor riven 


meet together for one or more hours 


week. For example, civics or American 


divided into two or 


more sections and at specified 


history pupils might be 
times these could 
hall or 


study 


then 


a large 


should 


be brought together in 


auditorium. One teacher demon- 


strate or present facts to the entire gro ip Such 


group meetings should be arranged whenever 


advisable and not necessarily 

tervals. 

investigations have shown littl 
high-school el: 


quite possible that teachers do not have a suit 


Recent 
advantage for small 


2sSes, 


for teaching either large or smal] 


able technique 
classes. The commission will, theret 
gate different means of handling th 
of classes and endeavor to set 

which have proved themselves to 


tare for large 
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After the preliminary steps of the 
tion, several controlled experiments 


proble ms 


hleties, Re 


assume the 


pupils are classified ¢ rding to ability. 
t) The relative efficiency of large and small EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
” NEWS 


according to ability. 
: 


Francis B. Haas, director of the 


THE FUTURE POLICY OF THE JOHNS tion bureau of the Pennsylvania Stat 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY ment of Publie Instruction, has been :; 


: state superintendent, to succeed th 
PRESIDENT GoopNow has written an open let 


ter to alumni and other friends of the Johns 


George Becht. 

Hopkins University outlining briefly the plan THE Board of Regents of the Uni 
which he has proposed for the reorganization of Wisconsin, at a special meeting on 
the university. The essential features of it are’ elected Glenn Frank, editor of t! 

as follows: Maaazine, to be president of the 


° y lo rra « 9) 
The university would cease to provide elementary Dr. EK. A. Birge, who will attain his 


collegiate instruction. sy ‘felementary’’ instruc fifth year in September, had asked 
tion is meant those courses ordinarily given during lieved from the office, which it will be 
the first two years of the American college. bered was offered to Dr. Roseoe Pound, 
The university would confine itself to advanced the Harvard Law School. Mr. Frank telex 
work in certain special fields, in which it has the that he is unable to make any statement 
necessary equipment in the way of laboratories, time in regard to the situation. 
libraries or collections. By ‘‘advaneed work’’ is 
meant work done by students who come to the uni- Proressor Howarp McCLenanan, 
versity properly prepared and with the desire to taught physies at Princeton Universit 
devote themselves to some definite branch of twenty-seven years and who has served 
knowledge. of the college since 1912, has resigned 
The conditions requisite for admission to these oaome secretary of the Franklin Instit 
eg yore — m nee Sy Te yee Pennsylvania. Dr. MeClenahan will be th 
fessors in charge of each particular subject. It ecutive head of the institute, which was 
in Philadelphia in 1824 for the promot 


science and mechanics. 


may be said in general that a student who has been 


Lik 
graduated from a junior college or who has com 


pleted two years at a standard college might expect 
to be admitted. Grover Henry ALDERMAN, professor of 
The o degrees be conferred by the philo- . . 
Phe nly legrees to be confer ed ry the pare cation and head of the department of 
sophical faculty would be master of arts, for which e ‘ ei : ' 
re supervision at Indiana University, has beer 
three years’ residence would be required ordinarily, : s : ee ; 
: pointed dean of the school of education 0! 
University of Pittsburgh. He will assur 
work there at the beginning of the summer 


and doctor of philosophy, for which at least one 
additional year would be requisite. In the formal 


statement of the requirements for these degrees 
ici , } sion, sueceeding Dr. George H. Reavis 
the emphasis would be placed on proficiency and ’ g . g . hei ’ 
achievement rather than on years of residence. cently resigned on account of ill healt! 
The plan inevitably would result in the ultimate Alderman will also give certain advanced « 


withdrawal of the university from those activities as professor of education. 
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Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, 


education, has been ap 


f is = 
rt educational h 


f 


rOVOS Teachers Colles yy ie 
pro ost = I ; Professor W. ( 


ls will assume the duties of the last- 
tice on July 1, 1925. Miss Merey Jane 


yrmerly principal of the Hutchins In- 


award is f 
sti Christianity.” 
te School, Detroit, has been elected an 
rustee for two years. ArTHUR E. MorGan, pt 
was elected president 
REVEREND GEORGE T. SMART, D.D., of Sundav School Society at its 
Highlands, vice president of the board in Boston last week. 
tees of Wheaton College, has been elected . 
Dr. Rosert F. Seypout, associate 
president to fill the place of President ae 
ag : of the history of education at the University of 
V. Cole, whose death was recently ; 
. Illinois, will next year be lecturer on the history 
of education at the Harvard Graduat 
ssor Joun Livincstone Lowes, who has of Education. 
dean of the Graduate School of Arts PRESIDENT Cart G. Donry has 
Science at Harvard this year, will retire Willamette University after spend 
to resume his professorship in the Eng ter on leave at Cambridge, Mass 
epartment of the university. George H. 
A SUR 
Ariz., was recently 


tion of Dr. N. L 


lege, Columbia University. 


who has been Hudson professor of 
ey at Harvard since 1916, will become 
the graduate school. Professor Chase, 
the current semester, has been acting 

f Harvard College in the absence abroad Hvucer Exuiort, prin 
ean C. N. Greenough. Industrial Art of the Pennsvlvania Museum, 

‘ : has resigned to become head of the new Ds part 

beNTS and alumni of the school of  jnent of Education of the Metropolitan Museum 
tie literature at Columbia University o¢ Art. Mew York. 
tarted a fund of $3,000 to purchase a 

Jonn W. BossHart, principal of the 
Orange, N. J., High School, was elect 


dent of the New Jersey State High-scl 


of Professor Brander Matthews, former 
f the school, to be placed in the Columbia 
rsity Dramatic Museum. The bust has 
completed by Edmond Quinn. sociation at its recent annual conventior 

Miss Kate V. Worrorp, superinten: 


MILNER, just prior to his death, had : 
: education in Laurans County, S. 


ted an invitation to stand for the office of , a =a ee 
2 H . president of the South Carolina Teachers 
ellor of the University of Oxford, vacant poe 

’ ciation. 


Epwarp M. Woo.tey, coach of tl 


‘HE electors to the professorship of mental matic Association, will have the ran} 


the death of Lord Curzon. 


sophy and logic in the University of Cam professor in the department of 
ize have elected Dr. George Edward Moore, which Professor F. P. Baker will 
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Mr. Woolley hi 
Association 
Yale 


cently 


the 
dramatic work at 


j 


been coach of 
head 


lor many veal was 


and 


that p! 


ans tor the new department by 


Professor Baker l Ot include his 


Pri IFESSOR A. ». W ILL, of the school ol 


Jjour- 


nalism of Columbia University, will have charge 


ournalism to be 
Professor Will 
formerly was connected with newspapers in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and New York City. 

MERIAM, 
Harvard Univer- 
Am 
Harvard in 


of the special course in riven 


at Rutgers University next vear. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HARD S. 
of the economic department of 
has resigned to accept a position at 
herst College. He 
1914 and has been a teacher at the university 


1919. 


sit\ 
iL\, 


graduated trom 


since 


PROFESSOR JuDSON Q. OWEN, Illinois Wes- 
leyan, A.B., 1913; Wisconsin, A.M., 1920, 
the three years head of the English de- 
partment of the Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Mitchell, S. D., and 


retary of Sigma Tau Delta, professional Eng- 


lor 


past 
the national executive sec- 


lish fraternity, has accepted an appointment to 
the English faculty of the University of Minne- 


sota for the coming year. 


At the University of Missouri, Mr. Robert L. 
Howard, municipal reference librarian, has been 
appointed assistant professor of law; Mr. C 
Terence Pihlblad, fellow, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology; Mr. Rogers Whitmore, 
Ilion, N. Y., has been appointed instructor in 
violin in the school of fine arts, and Dr. Frank 
FE. Dexheimer has been appointed resident physi- 
cian in the university hospitals. 

HaroLp WHiItTEeneaAD, head of the 


sales relations at the college of 


PROFESSOR 
department of 
business administration of Boston University, 
has resigned to accept a position as assistant to 
the president of Brewer & Company, Inc., with 


headquarters in Worcester, Mass. 


Dr. J. Pearce MitcHe.y, professor of chem- 
istry and chairman of the lower division at Stan- 
Elliott 
the university upon his retire- 
Dr. 
Elliott was the first man appointed to the fac 


ford University, will sueceed Dr. O. L. 
as registrar of 


ment at the end of the present college year 


ulty by Dr. David Starr Jordan at the opening 


Dramatic 


announced re- 


appoint- 
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of Stanford in 1891 and has been 1 
that time. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. E. C 
Odessa, Texas, schools, has been app 
history department ot the Sx 
begin 


Teachers College, to 


me ptember. 
JoHN Lewis Paton, for man) 
Manchester 


cepted the presidency of a new 


Grammar Scho 


ter ol! 
junior 
be opened at St. John’s, Newfoundlar 


autumn. 


Miss Anice WILSON, hitherto Dean A 
Begg’s private secretary, has been 
executive the 


School of Medicine, to succeed Miss C, G1 


secretary ol Boston 1 


Stewart, who has resigned. 


H. P. Sueparp, of Lincoln, Nebr.. 
elected superintendent of schools at K: 
Tenn., to succeed W. E. Miller. 

Miss Marian J. WESLEY, supervisor « 
Mass., 


supervisor of 


mary schools of Haverhili, 


years, has been elected 


schools of Lynn, Mass., to begin next Septe 
SUPERINTENDENT M. H. Crow ey, 


Boston police force, will speak on the va 


education in police training and a police « 


ethics at the Boston University Sel 


the Police, on May 25. 


Dr. Roscoz Hype, of the Johns H 
University, gave the address at the de 
Ball 

April 


valuable 


of the new science building at 


College, Muncie, Indiana, on 


school, together with very tra 


land, was given to the State of Indiana 


Ball 


A MemoriaL CONVOCATION in memory 


late President Marion L. Burton, of t! 


Michigan, will 
Frost, 


university fellowship in creative arts bes 


versity of 


Robert who has been selected 


next year, has been chosen as 


MonsiGNor CHarutes O’Hern, rector 
American College at Rome, Italy, died o1 
13, in a hospital at Rochester, Minn. 
forty-three years of age. 


THE trustees of the Pennsylvania St 


be held on Ma 


the spear 


Ho 
H 


brothers, glass manufacturers at Mu 


af 
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meeting have accepted gifts from the 


and faculty amounting to $5,000 for 
Erle Sparks Memorial Library in 
History, established in honor of the 
president of the college. It is planned 
fund as a foundation 


this to 


le $3,000 of the 


nt and to increase $10,000 


“ontributions from alumni 


late Dr. Sparks. $2,000 
this year in the purchase of books 
history. Students and faculty 
ive joined in a permanent organiza- 
be known as “The Edwin Erle Sparks 
Association” 


by its officers. 


and the library memorial 
- The eollege 
shed a memorial booklet of about fifty 
ung a biographical sketch of Dr. 
~lucational ideals and administra 

es in articles which he wrote himself. 
so a chapter on his death and funeral 
and the President John M. 


is contained in full. 


eulogy of 


OR GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER and Dr. 


Pepper, dean of the school of medicine 
niversity of Pennsylvania, have joined 
ra oitt to the school of $75,000 trom 


William 


The money 


tate of the late Dr. Pepper, 
rly provost of the university. 
used for the William Pepper Laboratory 


cal Medicine. 


PROFESSORSHIP of poetry, in the broadest 
of the 


ird University in gratitude for what Pri 


term, has been endowed at 
r Charles Eliot Norton did for Harvard and 
ard men, and in reverence for his memory, 
former pupil, C. C. Stillman, of New York, 
he elass of ’98. The announcement states 
incumbents are to be chosen, without limits 


high 


preferably of international reputation. In 


tionality, from men of distinction 
administration of the gift it is the wish and 
tion of the giver that the term poetry shall 
nterpreted in its broadest sense, including, 
ther with verse, all poetic expression in 
ruage, musie or the fine arts, under which 
architecture may be included.” It is not 
present contemplated that there shall be any- 
in the way of permanent tenure of the 
intment to this chair, although all the de 


s have not yet been determined. In addi- 


within the university the pro 


tion to his work 


fessor holding the appointment will deliver each 


’ —_ ‘ 
lectures upon poetry, 


year at 


least six public 


printed or delivered, for 


not previously 


subsequent publication 


provides. 


Done! 1a miven $5 


BAYARD 00,000 
Amerk an college ~ 

both Athens and 

stitutions modeled after Robert C 


Man} 


their ce} a 


Sofia the estab] 


stantinople is contemplated. 
Bulgarians wish to give 
advanced education than that obtain 
In Athens a strong comm 


+ - i+ 
rormed tf 


schools. 
ing citizens has been 
through the scheme. In Sofi: 


is lending favorable support to 


and a fine site lying at the foot of Mount Vi 


tosha, a few miles from the capital, has beet 
eranted for the erection of the necessar’ 


buildings. 


GEORGE W. Ry: AVIS, director ot the State De 
partment of Vocational Ed 


lueation at Jefferson 


City, Mo., has announced that the legis 
has passed the appropriation bill amoun 
$440,000 for the biannual period to ma 
equal amount from the federal govern: 


reimburse school boards in cities an 


where courses in agriculture, home econor 


1 Missour Mr 


trade subjects are carried on in 
ninet 


Reavis states that there are now 


agricultural, fifty-one home economics 


; 


schools in opera 


several thousand students enrolled. The a 


trade and industrial 
priations just granted will permit the es al 


ment of several additional schools 


Mr. AND Mrs. Henry Forp and Mr. and Mrs 
Edsel B. Ford have contributed $1,500,000 to 
the fund of $5,000,000 of the Y. M. C. A. which 
is being collected to finance the erection 
new buildings in Detroit. 

Miss Mercy J. Hayes, of Detro 
lished a $1,000 annual sch ip at Teachers 
College of 


to be chosen 


Unive 


Columbia recipient 
from Detroit intermediate and 


high-school teachers. 


Srx $500 scholarships for senio 


dents and certain graduate students who desire 


to enter either the administrative or technical 
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at packing industry have 


shed 3 he hicago, 


University of ¢ 


Meat 


peen es 


by the Institute of American Packers. 


Mi S. CHARI 
College with two fellowsh 
her 


literature; the 


ES Hancock has endowed Girton 


ps, each of 


of £3,000. One, in own name, is for the 


endowment of other is in memory 


if a friend, Mrs. Hertha Ayrton, and 
endowment of 


ld, at 


science. Both fellowships are to 


the 


passing hig] 


the diseretion of Girton Couneil, 


students literature 


and science 


recommendatl 


1 


tendent o nicago schools, 


Andrew, 
that 


an educational center at a 


super. 


Riverview Park be acquired site for 


as 
cost of $495,000, 1 


approved by the Board of Edueation. 


Tre College of the Pacifie dedicated 


} 


million dollar campus and plant in Stockton, 


Calif., during the week from March 30 to April 


5, with state and national educational leaders 


in attendance. The opening exercises on Mon- 


day, March 30, were dedicated to civie enter- 


prise, with Stockton’s city officials as guests 


of honor. Chester Rowell, newspaper editor 


and publisher, was the principal speaker. Tues- 


day, a concert program was given with music 


furnished by the faculty of the Conservatory 
of Musie. 


ence on religious education was held. 


On Wednesday an all-day confer- 
President 
Tully C. Knoles and Bishop Edward L. Parsons 
the of 


nominations who were present. Thursday was 


addressed representatives various de- 


dedicated to the cause of education. The state 
and denominational colleges in California were 
the Will C. Wood, 


state superintendent of public instruction, and 


represented at meeting. 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Leland Stan 
ford University, addressed the gathering. Fri- 
day evening, officers of young people’s organi- 
zations attended, together with the young peo- 
Stockton, the 


The Rev. G. Bromley Oxman, of Los 


ple of who came as guests of 


college. 


> 


Angeles, and the Rev. Walter John Sherman, 


of San Francisco, were the speakers. Saturday 
evening, the Pacific Players presented Charles 
Rann Kennedy’s play, “The Servant in the 


House,” and on Sunday a week of celebration 


the value 


is for the 


‘HE Juilliard Musical Foundation. 


announced 


’ has competitive ¢ 
tor 100 fellowships to American 

n singing, piano, violin, viol 
composition. The fellowships, repre 
about $1,000 ea 


{ 1) 
l6 a 


tuition value of 


students between the ages of 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made at Corn 
sity recently that the executive cor 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memon 
propriated a sum of money for th 
ment of instruction and training 
in the state college of home econom 
1925 


whi 


beginning on July 1, 
the 
divulged, was made 
the Rockefeller Memorial of 


care, feeding and training already 


years 
propriation, amount of 
as a resu ol 

the work 
in the college of home economies 
expressed need for additional inf 


child training. 


A READING room has been opened 
versity of Minnesota library as a n 
Arthur Upson, Minnesota, ’04, who 
and instructor at Minnesota showed fine 
Milt of 


as a poet. The room is the 


who college elas 


Arthur 


donor was a 
The 


finished in Italian renaissance style, w 


mous 


Upson. Upson room 


ture in harmony. An initial purchase 
literature and 


The 


standard works on art, 
istie subjects occupies the shelves. 
of the gift was $30,000. 

A MEMORIAL museum of 
on the lines of 
be erected on the new campus of the 
sity of Louisville. In one of the roo 
J. B. Speed, the donor, plans to place 
paintings, gathered by her husband, 
with her own collection. Mrs. Speed a 


a fine arts library. 


Speed, recently gave $250,000, to be 
founding and supporting a school ot 
science. 

RapicaL changes in the curriculum 


mission requirements of the 


fine arts, de 


classical Greek architecture 


al 


vA 
Va 


William S. Speed and 
Olive Speed Sackett, wife of Fred M. Sackett 
United States Senator, both children ot 


University 


, 


and festivity was ended with an address by Maryland Law School will be inaugurat 


Bishop Charles W. Burns, of San Francisco. graduated steps during the next three 








SCHOOL 

ill put the in the 

Beginning next fall, the 

increase its present three-year course 

years, which will be required of all 
idents. Day courses will 

which time 


me professors will been added 


l’s roster. In ion 
prerequisite 


* admission, 


‘ity life was given as a 


ie shortage of rural physicians in 
ress by Dr. Burton D. Myers, of Indiana 
annual congress of Med- 


Health 


at Chicago, last week. Dr. 


before the 


on and Licensure, Publie 


d he thought the increasing number of 
tudents would provide for urban con 

would foree more doctors into rural 
hereby relieving the shortage. Turn 
“second rate” doctors for rural com 
Professor Charles 


Pittsburgh 


was condemned by 
of the University of 
of Medieine. He cited 


rse assumption that “inferior graduates 


as evidence of 


quacks and cultists, reside primarily 


hundred courses in arts, literature, sci- 
ivinity, law, medicine, education, com- 
and administration and social service ad- 
ration will be offered at the University of 
ro in the coming summer quarter, which 
These 
credit 


s on June 22 and ends September 4. 
es are the same in character and 
as in other parts of the year, and may be 
for either term or for the entire quarter. 
OPOSAL to establish a municipal univer- 
Wichita, Kansas, has been made by Dr. 
Finlayson, president of Fairmont College, 
gregational school, and a bill authorizing 
to establish such a university is pending 
he Kansas State Legislature at Topeka. The 
tian Science Monitor reports that Dr. Fin- 
ffers all the Fairmont property, campus 

all endowment to be used for the munici- 
There 
college buildings and subsidiary buildings. 
explained that Fairmont’s endowment will 
maintenance of the 
size. Fairmont College and Friends 
rsity, the latter a Quaker institution, at 


niversity. are 45 acres of land, 


permit school at its 


»+ 
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Wichita, have a 


opposition to the n 


on an increased city to operate 


in additional 


lay son estimates that 
would be sufficient. 
has de iared 


in New York 


heavier blow from the 


THE 


ternities 


oun 
suffered a 


results of the recent spree 


of one of their chapters in the Jamaica High 


School than any action of an official nature ever 


taken against them There has been a gen- 


eral reversion against fraternity ‘sous parti 3’ 
on the part of the majority of the student body 
of that school. . . 
New York hotels 


permit high 


Several large and reputable 
announce that they will not 
school iore 
meetings under their roofs.” 
high school 


several 


dances or 
tests against 
made by 


zations. 


associations have bee n or 


PARENT-TEACHER 


ranized in Delaware during the past year in 


ation 
327 out of 


the 388 school districts in the state. 
With the cooperation of the Delaware School 
Auxiliary Association each of these associations 
has been provided with a definite program for 
the conduct of meetings and a pamphlet illus- 
trating the program, showing what has been 
accomplished along educational lines in Dela 


ware and other states. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE OF 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Goop news came to the School of Library Sci- 


ence in the letter from Dr. Frederick P. Kep- 


pel, president of the Carnegie Corporation, to 
President Robert E. Vinson, of Wester: 


University, announcing that the corporati 


Rese rve 
had 
voted the school $10,500 a year for 1925-26 and 
1926-27 


consideration of 


The money came through a renewed 
the long-standing cooperation 
existing between the Cleveland Publi 

Western 


training for library service. 


and Reserve University 
Since its founding in 1903 th 
brary Science has received much 
Publie Library. The school was establish 
the late W. H. Brett, head of the Public Lil 
} 


and first dean of the school, and President 
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F. Thwing. The school was’ which the library has been giving to ¢ 


lowed by Andrew Carnegie at its founding was rapidly becoming an undue tax 


The 
but the endowment he provided at that time was former institution. While the school 
insufficient for the program later adopted. ing many librarians for the Cleveland 

So insistent has been the call for trained 1i was training more for service throug 
brarians that the Public Library has alway country : a few were going still 

been earnestly interested in the growth and Accordingly 

prosperity { the school. In the early ls ys, Eastman, librarian of 

through Mr. Brett, the Publie Library actual report of library education 

advanced funds to the school, given in the form garding needed development of 
of scholarships, the library reserving the right gun. Through President 
to name the recipients ol such scholarships and brought to the attention of tl 
awarding them to librarians whose instruction poration, with the prompt ré 
would make them more valuable librarians to  priation for the next two years. 
the system. Miss Tyl r 

“In fact,” according to Miss Alice S. Tvler, boon to her school. 
dean of the school, “the founding of the school van the employment ot a 
was based on the cooperative prin iple, the con- head for the children’s work cours 
structive program submitted to President — sistant in the general course. She also 
Thwing by Mr. Brett being based upon the idea » able to receive a larger number of 
of the two institutions together developing a into the school next year. For this pury 
school for trained librarians, wherein the teach- eral rooms in an adjoining buildin: 
ing and instruction should be provided by the — turned over to the school for classrooms; 
teaching institution—the university; and the ob ered passage will connect the two buildir 
servations, demonstrations and field work (o1 The number of students making ap] 
laboratory ) to be provided by the book service to the school has increased from vear 
organization—the Public Library. Time has Many of them are college graduates of s] 
proved the principle to be sound, but has also type in every respect. The yearly school 
shown how inadequate the funds have been to _ ity, stretched to its utmost, has been fift 
develop such a school.” call for more and more trained peopl 

In 1909 the growing importance of library libraries grows every year. As an examp! 
work with children being generally recognized Tyler said that in the month of April, 
as well as the necessity of special training for alone, forty-nine calls for librarians car 
such work, the library provided a training class from outside the city of Cleveland. Cons 
for this work for members of its staff, continu- all the school’s alumni and students 
ing it until 1917. The demand in the meantime’ graduated in June, it was possible fo1 
for trained workers in this field has been so make but few recommendations for thes 
widespread, so, in 1920, the school and the li- tions, all other librarians and librarians 


brary decided to give such training in coopera- being already satisfactorily engaged. 


+} 


tion. The library contributed the services of “Andrew Carnegie used to say that 
Miss Effie L. Power, its director of work with ries were the people’s university,” said 
children, in supervising the course at the school Tyler; “his ideals for the libraries will never 
and in teaching. The library has given her _ realized unless librarians of the highest ty} 
services ever since and also those of several trained to earry out the work he start: 
members of the staff for courses on management Miss Helen Martin was selected by Miss T: 
of children’s rooms, story telling, book selection to have charge of instruction of the chil 
and other subjects and provided field work for work course in the school. At present sh 
students in children’s rooms in the Cleveland member of the staff of the East Clevelar 


Library system. lie Library. She is a graduate of Ober! 


For some time it has been growing upon the lege, from which institution she has also r 
consciousness of both the Public Library and her master of arts degree. She has also st 
the School of Library Science that this service at Oxford University, England. For s 
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s she has taught in the summer library century. 
f the University of Michigan. She will have stated that 

rank of assistant professor in Western lar mark in print 

University. The close association of ican Accomptant,” prin 
fie L. Power with the school, because of York, in 1797. The 
ortant laboratory work the students have Lee’s sign for “dimes” 
ldren’s rooms of the Cleveland Library our $ than does his sigt 
, will continue. The person who will be 1). We may premise 

in the general library course has not arithmetic the attitude of 
| selected. impressed by the importa 

ped that at the end of the two years, tions and he proposes a de 
| this allowance from the Carnegie Cor- weights and measures. In this table “Of federal 
will provide, the contemplated ex- money” (p. 56) he introduces without comment 
of Western Reserve University will pew stan for mills. } 
ced the affairs of the School of Library  gacles. as shown in 
ipon a footing whereby more funds will een that his sign for “dollars” invo 
n made available for its use. strokes, the dollar being the fourth der 

Marie Kirkwoop tion of units. Two of the four str 


= eurved and they regularly enclose 


They do not suggest the letter “S” in 
lod 


DISCUSSION ty ot 
which our dollar mark descended 


EARLY PRINTED FORMS OF OUR have been familiar with the dollar a 
DOLLAR MARK it was found in hand-written documents of his 


1 1 me one se wh need this sien i } r 
has been shown from an extended study of time. Among those who used this sign in thei 


ripts that the dollar mark descended 1 F. Cajori, in Popular Science Monthly, Vol 


the Spanish-American abbreviation p* for 1912, p. 521-530; Science, n. s., \V 


in the last quarter of the eighteenth 





Of Federal Money. 
: Charaélerifitcs. 
10 Mills (/) make 4. Cent. cog te 
19 Cents - - t Dime. Ww 
10 Dimes 4 Dollar, ce | 
10 Dollars +. - 1 Eagle.” gE. 


Q. What are the names of the | feveral fortign and fe. 
‘deral gold, :fiiver and copper coins, circulating in the Uni- 
ted States, and their value in #ederal Money ? 


: ci 2 
A Dauble Johannes is 16.00 0 
| A Singteulittoys-:++. 8.00 © 











} 


Lee’s American Accomptant, 1797, p. 56. (Courtesy of the Li 
University ef Michigan.) 
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} 


fought. or requii ed’; 


Anff == sf 5795.4 
579. 


er ysb 


—— ore ee ee 





hand, as that: denomination it. below the depomination 
and thefe figures thus, pointed off 
will be the lower Medineatunstana in thew jult orderme 
If you omit. Dimes in the Table of Federal Money, then 
point off two figures for Cents. : 


ExAmPUes. 


Confolidate’ 54964 Mills ite all the higher denomi- 


% ~ 


{ations. 





Fic. 2 Lee’s Amer 


writings are 
Oliver 
Morris. 
does not have the form exhibited in manuscripts 
of that the the 


svmbol as found later. therefore, 


in their day 


and Robert 


men ot prominence 


Pollock, Ezra L’Hommedieu 


The sign appearing in Lee’s arithmetic 
form ot printed 
It 


that Lee’s publication marks 


period, nor 
appears, 
a side exeursion 
the actual 


Erroneous 


and does not constitute a part of 
path of descent of our dollar mark. 
is the view of a writer claiming that Lee’s sym- 
bol for the dollar constitutes the 
the dollar mark.? 

The dollar mark occurs a few times in Daniel 
Adams’s “Scholar’s Arithmetie ; 
Keene, N. H., 

The more common designation in 
“Dolls.” >.” 
for dollars, dimes, mills, 
With him the dollar mark has the 


modern form, except that the two strokes are 


real origin of 


or Federal Ac 


countant,” fourth edition, 1807, 


pp. 
the text is 
D., 


respectively. 


S7. 2. 


or Adams gives also 


S.. &. cents, 


not vertical on the page, but slanting like a 
The 


work, 


same form is found in an anony- 
“The 


1 American,” 


solidus. 
mous Columbian Arithmetician. 
By ar Haverhill, Mass., 1811. 

In newspapers, the dollar mark rarely occurs 
during the first decennium of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the Boston Patriot, of September 1, 
1810, one finds “$1 12” (the cents being sepa- 
rated from the dollars by a blank space), but 
we have failed to find the mark in the numbers 


2 The Bankers Magazine, Vol. 62, 1908, p. 857. 


1K 


an 


Accomptant, p- 142. 


of the Columbian Centinel, published , 


for the period trom 
August 12, 1809. 
Webber’s “Arithmetic” 


1812) contains the dollar mark, 


and tor 

Samuel 
Mass., 
before the 125th page. 
“Federal 
ua De Ga Ce 
125, 


(Car 


95, the abbr« 


are used; in the 


money,” page 
m. 


ment, page 


August to December, 1] 


In the first treat: 


second 


our dollar mark is intr 


The shape of the mark in this book is p 


The “S” 


slanting lines are faint and are close 


+ 


other, so short as hardly to project bey: 


eurves of the “S” either above or below 
In Jacob Willetts’s “Scholars’ 
second edition, Poughkeepsie, 1817, 


mark appears in its modern form, with 


the 


strokes straight up and down. 


also the abbreviations “Dol.” and “D 


the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
dollar mark appeared in its modern forn 


met with universal adoption in the 


States. 


FLORIAN Ca. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


QUOTATIONS 


CLASSIFICATIONS AND APPROVED 


LISTS OF COLLEGES 


THE control of education in this 


comes under the police powers of the sever 


Arithm 


+} + 
tin 


Willett 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


is unusually broad and heavy; tlie t 
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he absence 


Oo those 

{ 1, ¥ 1 . 

1900, condition , win wo! cooperation 
eonditi 


A standard 
} 


then prepared, 


’ 
Olis i 


tution might be 
! those standards An interesting f: 
he American Medical Asso has been the invariab 
‘ouneil on Medical Edue: ficials of deser 
a classification of a o] furnishing al 
about the same time, veen 1906 ness to receive, 
e Carnegie Founda n tor Adva tions with regard to 
Teaching prepared ; f leg results of the work hav 
rsities In connection with its pensior voluntary cooperation 


university professors 1910, the nands based 
7 I n | 


ol le 
and certain other colleges wer 
Association of American Univer ments at minimum 
list of colleges whose graduates were farther as they ca The appro 
ded to the Prussian minister of educ- greater reliability beecatise they 
matriculation in graduate courses i by the agencies best qui l 
niversities. In 1911, Dr. Kendrick C. thority with reg: 
specialist in higher education of th Who, tor example, is better qual 
tates Bureau of Education, inspected regarding colleges and universities 


tne colleges o! the L) ited states and selected by the associations ot ¢ 


them in four groups. In 19] >, the ondary schools? Who is more e 


tral Association of Colleges and Se law schools thar 


Schools published its first list of ap tion select 
colleges. A similar list was published So also, those in th 
Association of Colleges and Secondary the intricate problems of 


of the Southern States in 1920; by the the physician and medical educator 


tion of Colleges and Pre paratory S« hools with the American Medical Associatior 


ited States, 


Middle States and Maryland in 1921, and democracy such as the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and fifty separate states, when the governing 
Schools in 1922. Classifications of law cies fail to function, no agencies are better qual- 
ntal schools have also been prepared by ified to render voluntarily the needed 


\meriean Bar Association and the Dental than the organizations that have so 


tional Council of America, aided in both separated the wheat from the chaff an 

es by the Carnegie Foundation. These educational institutions in this country 

ed lists established a line of demarcation nal of the American Medical Associat 
colleges worthy of approval and thos« —_ SS 


erior quality, including some that were 
rege REPORTS 


fraudulent. These lists have been not 

rreat value to the student and various PROVISIONS FOR THE AWARD OF THE 

GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL 
FELLOWSHIPS 


iring of further improvement, since col- DEFINITE dates and express provisions as to 


es needing information regarding the ap- 


colleges, but also a powerful factor in 


1 lower classifications or which were not the awards for 1926-27 of the John Simon Gug- 
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genheim Fellowships for advanced study 
abroad have been announced in New York by 
Henry Allen Moe, secretary of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. As was re- 
ported in the February 28 issue of SCHOOL AND 
Socrery, these fellowships are established by the 
former United States Senator and Mrs. Simon 
Guggenheim as a memorial to their son, John 
Simon Guggenheim, who died April 26, 1922. 
The foundation offers to promising scholars, 
both men and women, opportunities to carry on 
advanced study and research in any field of 
knowledge, or opportunities lor the deve lopment 
of unusual talent in any of the arts, including 
music. There will be annually from 40 to 50 
fellows abroad. The first general awards will 


be made for the acad 


emie year 1926-27. De- 
tails as to procedure are given by Mr. Moe as 
follows: 


1 


Fellowships will be open to met ' men, and 
to married or unr trustees 
prescribe no age limits. It is expected that ordi- 
narily they will be not younger than 25 and not 
older than 35 years. The fellowships will be open 
to citizens (or, in exceptional cases, to permanent 
residents who are not citizens) : United 
States, irrespective of race, color or creed. 

The stipend will in the normal case not exceed 
$2,500 for a year of twelve months. The tenure 
of fellowships will be adjusted to the purpose and 
scope of the studies of each individual. Appoint 
ments will be made ordinarily for one year, but 
plans which involve two or three years’ study will 


be considered by the trustees. In special cases the 
trustees will grant fellowships for shorter terms 
with approrpiate stipends. Members of the teach- 
ing profession who have received sabbatical leave 
on full or part salary will be considered on equal 
terms with other candidates. 

There will be a committee of selection in whose 
hands, subject to ratification by the board of 
trustees, appointments will rest. This committee 
will be authorized to take counsel with other ex 
perts with respect to the qualifications of each 
candidate. 

The committee of selection will require evidence 
that candidates are persons of unusual attainments 
in advanced study, as shown by the previous publi- 
eation of contributions to knowledge of high merit, 
or by exceptional aptitude for research; or that 
they are persons of unusual and demonstrated 
ability in some one of the fine arts. Definite and 


practicable plans for their proposed foreign study 


all candidates 
scholars in their fis 
of valuable results, and 
he candidates’ plans by t 
yr professors with whom t 
while not required, will ad 
le liberty will 
ying out their work. Fel 
to candidates interest: 
ilar field of knowledge, nor are the: 
academic or artistic subjects. They ar 
well to candidates who are interested 
ing of foreign systems of government, 
of agricultural, social or business < 
productive scholarship in the fields 


learned professions—the only provis 


“ach case the candidates shou 


1 


making the results of their stu 
public and not merely to the 
for their own private success t is exy 
the trustees that fellowships will ordinar 
for study abroad and that fellows w 
register at some foreign university or other 
tion of research; but this will not be r 
eases where individuals demonstrat 
study can more profitably be pursued 

The trustees may subsidize the 
important contributions to knowled 
holders of fellowships on the f 
do not undertake to aid in publ 
80 produce d. 

Fellows are expected to present a 
port to the foundation on retiring f1 
lowships, and inf 


foundation 


appointment must send preliminary rej 


work with their applications for reap] 
which should be received at the office of 
tion before the first day of March. 
Applications for fellowships should b« 
writing, on or before January 1, 1926, by 


didates themselves in the form prescr 
dressed to Henry Allen Moe, secretary, J 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 25 
Square Building, New York City. 
forms will be mailed to any address 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE THIRTEENTH CONVENTION 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
THE thirteenth meeting of the Amer 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars was 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, o1 
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105 regis- A paper on 
Irty thre James C. Little 
‘ado, Illinois, Missouri,  eultural 
re each represents d by the svstems now 
r more institutions. College, the 


Wilson, Jr., registrar of the versity. t] 


president ot Universit) 


dress of v used by th 


C. Lester, of Georgia College 


} } 


ot Colorado, and was responded 


is operated jointly by 


H. Julian, registrar of the University colleges of that state 


Dakota. Other papers presented wert 
id Allen Robertson, assistant director method of reporting grades ot 
rican Council of Education, presented zations of various colleges,” bv Reg 
“Educational foreign exchange.’ Armsby, of the Missouri School of Mines 
rtson stated that, too often, those who Metallurgy; “An experimental measuremen 
m credentials sit like Easterr the teaching load,” by Miss Mary E. 
sometimes al ing too much registrar of the Northeast Missouri State 
amiliar coin, at other times conserv- ers College, and “The honor system, 
rights like true money changers. Mr. and application,” by Miss Mary 
on explained the method by which the registrar ot the North Carol ni 
expected to gather first-hand informa- Women. 
foreign institutions of higher Registrar R. N. Dempster, of the Johns Hop 
the means of undergraduate - kins University, presented a report for the 
or study abroad. Committee on Educational Research, advocating 
H. Maruth, of the State University an intensive cooperative plan for such work 
a paper entitled “Machine meth- The committee was continued for another 
the compilation of collegiate sta- and projects are now being assigned to 
paper presented the advantages ested members. Registrar Cl 


} 


the several types of tabulating ma- of the College f Wooster 
the market, and by means of slides, port of the ! on uniform pre-m«¢ 
demonstrated how mechanical meth- transcript blanks. The association approved 
ld save weeks of time in the average and adopted the form representing more than 
’s office. three years’ work of the committee. 
per by James B. Edmonson, of the Uni At the convention banquet, held at the I 
Michigan, and an address delivered rado Hotel on the evening of 
Jesse H. Newlon, superintendent of sociation was addressed by D1 
Denver, Colorado, and president of president of the University of C 
tional Edueation Association, discussed trar C. R. Burger, also of th 
inior high school movement and its rela- Colorado, led in the singing of 
to the work of the registrar, especially as The visiting registrars were the 
1 to college entrance requirements. University of Colorado 
zistrar R. M. West, of the University of ber of Commerce at a “steak 
esota, in his paper on “Registrarial coop- on Friday, the day after th 
in educational research,” presented a vention. The hundred-mile 
account of the many tasks they are’ Park, with its wonderful 
upon to perform, and urged the impor- together with the coffee and steal 
and value of adopting some uniform nuts consumed by the hungry regi 
of compiling collegiate statistics. The day, will never be forgotten by an) 
{ the establishment and development of a _ the trip. 
lized bureau for the collection and publi- The officers elected for the next 


of statistical data was explained. P. Tuttle, University 
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M. West, of the University of Minnesota, first 
Miss Mary Taylo Moore, North 


tor \W omen, sé¢ ond 


vice pre sident; 


Carolina Col 


leve vice-presi- 
dent; Charles Kh. Burger,- University of Colo- 
president; J. G. Quick, Univer- 
secretary, and W. M. Haille- 


Maryland, treasurer. 
to 


rado, third vice 
sitv of Pittsburgh, 
geist, University ot 

The 


its next annual meeting in numerous cities. 


hold 
In 
all probability it will be held either in Memphis, 


association received invitations 


Tennessee, or Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
WiLLiAM S. HorrmMan 
PENNSYLV 


THE ANIA S 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE RELATION OF TYPE OF UNIVER- 
SITY TO THE GRADUATE STATUS 
OF MEN RECEIVING HIGHER 

DEGREES 
In Volume XVII, page 729, of 
was presented dealing with 
affected the of 
rraduate students who later became college pro- 
that the 


at which these men received their Ph.D. degree 


SCHOOL AND 


Society a study 


certain factors which status 


fessors. It was shown average age 


was thirty and that the average time elapsing 
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degrees were taken 


the 
Higher standards of work at 


that 


time at better 


younger 


these 


were doubtless more than offset DY 


tion of brighter students. 


The data were furnished by 920 nar 
W ho’s 
Ta ne 


for 


ot 


riven in 


the 1914 volume 
first comparison 1s 


A.B.-Ph.D. 


A.M. degree as well. 


Irom 


shown 
Clark, 


span 1s 


Har\ 


bia and Johns Hopkins head the 


shortness of time required to complet 


TABLE I 
MEAN A.B.-PH.D. 


RECEIVED THE A.M. 


No. of Ph.D. 


University Degrees 


Clark 1] 
Harvard 112 
Columbia 

Johns Hopkins 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Cornell 

Princeton 

Pennsylvania 


Nebraska 


SPANS For M 


men 


institutions of 


1 
\\ 


DEGRE! 


Mean 


ara 


between the A.B. and Ph.D. degree was seven Chicago 
The data were then divided into groups 


the A.M. 


two groups the average ages 


Syracuse 
Yale 


Above thirteen uni- 


years. 
degree. For these 
at which the Ph.D. 


was received were thirty-one and twenty-nine, 


with and without 


versities 
Fifty-three others 


respectively. Finally a comparison was made 


hetween men who married before and after re- ; 
ments for the Ph.D. degree. Yale is t 


in this table, but first in Table II for t! 


ceiving the doctor’s degree with the result that 
foregoing of a master’s degree and late mar- 
riage reduced the age for the Ph.D. to twenty- which dispensed with the master’s degree 
Those took A.M. 
married early obtained the Ph.D. at thirty- 
The interval from the A.B. to the Ph.D. 


for this latter group was ten years, while for 


seven. who an degree and 


ing the years covered by our data Yale 


te 


ently encouraged the practice of 
Ph.D. without an A.M. degree, while H 
this Taking the 


universities listed which granted the 


two. 


reversed practice. 


those marrying late it was only five. Early n 


marriage and the taking of a master’s degree grees and which are certainly among 


are factors which prolong the period of gradu- in the country, the average A.B.-Ph.D 


ate work beyond the time when a man may be’ work out at 7.5 and 6.0 years in the t 
expected to do his most original creative work. These results are considerably smaller ' 
The the 


differences in period of graduate study and 


corresponding spans in the fifty-three 
Thus 


span for this latter group in Table | 


present inquiry is concerned with 


stitutions granting degrees. 
age at which the Ph.D. was received, according 
years, compared with 7.49 years for t 


The 10.64-7.49 


to the type of institution granting the degree. 


Contrary to our own expectation it was found universities. difference 
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riod of graduate 
FoR MEN WHo Dip Norv is from three to 
A.M. DEGREE than that in the g 
The bearing of 
Mean A.B these differences 
an est. From Table 
A.B.-A.M. spans 
from 2.3 
versities |) 
compared 
other inst 
is here no 
may 
the master’s degr 
A.B.-Ph.D. spar 
Table IV shov 
the length o 
to Harvard with an A.M 
Ph.D. degree in three and one half 
those attending the fifty-three other 
took twice that long. 


s the mean 


compared with 7.18 for the 


46 which is surely sta 
: - tions. 
according to the usual test. 
hows a difference that is likewise Sig- 
The two tables, moreover, including 
different data, serve as checks on one 


There can be little question that pe 


TABLE III 
A.M. SPANS FOR MEN RECEIVING THEIR 
Clark 
Harvard 
Wisconsin 
No. of Ph.D. Mean A.B.-A.M. (Columbia 


Degrees “on Johns Hopkins 


*s FROM VARIOUS UNIVERSITIES 


Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Chicago 
Cornell 
Princeton 
Nebraska 
Yale 

Syracuse 
Above thirteen 


versities 


Tabulations as 
Was received st 


In Table V 


bia and ¢ 
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attracts older 


bined resu 


terence of 


favor 
‘T } er ; riven Ta acree 


eral with those already on . The aver 


Mean Age of Men 
Receiving Degrees 
Harvard 
my racuse 
P a > 
Harvard Pennsylvani: 
Columbia 
Clark 
Columbia 
Michigan 
Nebraska 
Prineeton Above thirteen un 
Wiseconsir ? t 
versities 
Syrar Twenty-fi' 
Chicag 
Nebraska 
Ph.D. is taken the difference 29.70 


t the 7 


Above thirteen un not statistically significant, bu 
eases is too few to draw safe conclu 
On the whole the data indicate that 
riage, dispensing with the master’s degre 
' , 


age age for the Ph.D. in the thirteen better uni the selection of better students in 


versities is about four years less than that in stitutions play the most important pat 


the remaining institutions. The youngest doc rapid completion of graduate work 


torates are from Yale and Johns Hopkins. 
The last comparison takes into account the cap of about ten years at the most 
time of marriage. From Table VII it is ap- age in his career as llege profess 
TABLE VII 


MFaN AGEs aT Wuicn Various Groups witH A.M. Dearee RECEIVED THE Ph.D. DEGREE 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TIME OF MARRIAGE 


Thirteen Better Universities Fifty-three Others 
Time of Marriage Time of Marriage 
Before Ph.D. After Ph.D. Not Before Ph.D. After Ph.D. 
32.59 + .23 28.94 + - 36.23 + .53 29.70 


N 165 + 5% NN == 64 N = 23 
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